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Strawberry  Culture    in  Southern 
Delaware. 

It  is  claimed  upon  good  authority 
that  more  strawberries  are  shipped 
■from  BridgeviKe  and  Selbyville,  two 
small  towns  in  Sussex  county,  Dela- 
ware, than  from  any  other  two  rail- 
road stations  in  the  United  States. 
Forty  to  sixty  car  loads  from  each 
place,  for  several  days  during  the 
strawberry  season,  is  not  unusual 

These  towns  are  thirty  miles  apart 
and  each  serves  as  a  centre  for  grow- 
ers within  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles. 
The  growers  are  not  compelled  to 
haul  tbeir  berries  fifteen  miles  in  or- 
der to  get  to  a  station,  but  the  mar- 
kets at  these  places  cause  the  produc- 
ers to  haul  their  berries  fifteen 
miles  when  they  could  reach  a  sta- 
tion within  a  mile  or  two  where  the 
berries  could  be  shipped. 

Nearly  every  day  during  the  berry 
season  the  farmer  can  sell  his  berries 
at  the  station  for  more  than  the  com- 
mission men  are  quoting  in  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York.  Four  dollars  for 
a  32  quart  crate  is  not  unusual,  while 
good  berries  seldom  fall  below  two 
and  a  half  dollars  a  crate.  The  crates 
cost  the  farmer  about  30  cents  each, 
including  baskets  or  boxes. 

The  picking  is  done  by  both  white 
and  colored  people,  who  come  from 
Maryland  principally,  and  camp  out  in 


tents  or  shacks,  built  by  the  growers. 
They  receive  shack  rent,  the  use  of  a 
stove,  a  few  vegetables  thrown  in, 
and  1%  cents  per  quart  box.  Two 
hundred  quarts  is  a  fair  day's  work, 
but  four  hundred  quarts  have  been 
picked  in  a  day  by  a  single  individual. 

How  is  it  they  receive  prices  at 
their  home  station  130  miles  south  of 
Philadelphia,  higher  than  the  com- 
mission men  in  Philadelphia  could  af- 
ford to  pay?  None  of  their  berries 
•are  sold  in  Philadelphia  or  New  York. 
Here  is  an  example  of  trust  methods 
and  trust  facilities;  as  they  have 
enough  berries  to  make  up  not  only 
car  'loads,  but  train  loads,  they  are 
able  to  make  up  a  train  load  of  re- 
frigerator cars  and  ship  beyond  the 
points  where  competition  would  be 
met  from  those  not  having  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  refrigerator  cars.  In- 
stead of  shipping  to  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  „  they,  ship  to  Buffalo. 
Toronto,    Boston,    Providence,    etc. 

Strawberries  picked  on  Monday  af- 
ternoon at  either  place,  and  sent  to 
Philadelphia,  by  the  first  freight,  trajn 
Tuesday  morning  are  not  ready  for 
the  commission  man  till  Wednesday 
morning;  thus  it  is  understood  tha.t 
the  berries  are  in  poor  condition  when 
sold.  As  they  make  up  several  train 
loads  a  day  at  each  place,  a  train  is 
started  out  when  re'ady,  and  goes 
through  to  its  destination  with  little 
delay,  and  the  berries  are  put  on  the 
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market  as  plump  and  fresh  as  when 
they  were  picked  from  the  vine. 

The  grower  of  the  same  latitude 
must  send  his  berries  to  the  nearest 
large  city  in  case  only  two  or  three 
cars  are  loaded  in  a  day  at  his  sta- 
tion, as  strawberries  will  not  stand 
shipping  long  distances  in  hot 
weather  unless  they  are  placed  in 
refrigerator  cars.  .  Refrigerator  cars 
are  impracticable  at  the  small  places. 

Competition  is  quite  as  fierce  among 
the  brokers  at  these  centres  as  it  is 
in  Wall  Street.  The  men  that  buy 
know  berries,  and  know  the  farmers. 
No  berries  are  shipped  by  the  farm- 
ers, but  sold  for  cash  before  they  are 
unloaded   from   their  wagons. 

Some  days  the  brokers  will  agree 
among  themselves  to  pay  certain 
prices.  This  agreement  is  often  brok- 
en by  the  uninitiated  when  he  wishes 
to  load  his  car  for  the  "next  train," 
and  then  he  is  "put  out  of  business" 
if  he  hasn't  enough  money  to  stand 
the  storm.  The  growers  take  great 
pleasure  in  these  storms. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  as  high 
as  ten  dollars  is  paid  ;for  a  32-quart 
crate.  This  is  usually  done  for  adver- 
tising purposes.  News  of  this  kind 
travels  fast. 

The  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  Bridge- 
ville  would  be  considered  a  clay  loam 
While  at  Selbyville  it  is  a  loam  in 
places,  and  in  others  it  is  almost  en- 
tirely sand   with  a  clay  subsoil. 

The  sandy  nature  of  the  soil  makes 
it  unsuitable  for  small  grains  and 
grasses;  thus  the  farmer  is  obliged  to 
resort  to  truck  farming. 

The  distance  from  the  markets  pre- 
cluded truck  raising  as  a  crop  to  be 
depended  upon  till  the  quantities  pro- 
duced were  large  enough  to  justify 
refrigerator  cars  in  train  loads.  It 
will  doubtless  happen  that  crops  other 
than  berries  will  be  handled  upon  the 
same  plan. 

Ten  years  ago  there  was  no  bank  in 


Selbyville  and  land  could  be  bought  in 
the  village  for  $150  per  acre;  today 
it  is  worth  $1000  per  acre,  and  two 
banks  are  doing  a  nourishing  busi- 
ness. Strawberries  are  the  cause  of 
the  increased  prosperity.  Farm  land 
has  increased  in  value  almost  propor- 
tionately. One  of  the  lessons  to  be 
drawn  from  this  is  that  you  should 
raise  the  crop  that  your  neighbors 
raise  if  you  are  not  near  a  large  citj\ 
In  other  words  farmers  should  comr 
bine  to  produce  certain  crops,  and  this 
they  will  learn  to  do  naturally  as  the 
markets  will  be  supplied,  not  so  unU 
versally  in  the  future,  by  a  small 
quantity  'shipped  from  here  and  there, 
but  from  certain  centres.  The  facil- 
ities for  handling  the  truck  of  what- 
ever kind  at  the  centre  where  a  large 
quantity  is  produced,  will  be  so  much 
better,  that  not.  only  better  truck  can 
be  furnished  but  at  cheaper  rates. 

Specialization  and  centralization 
are  bound  to  grow  in  importance,  pro- 
portional with  the  growth  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country.  Specialization 
will  grow  as  naturally  in  agriculture 
as  it  has  in  the  other  arts  and  scienc- 
es. Centralization  and  combination 
will  result  in  the  business  of  the  farm- 
ers, as  naturally  as  it  has  in  the  busi- 
ness of  manufacturers  and  producers 
generally. 

E.  M.  BAKER. 


The  Adventurer. 

It  is  twenty-one  years  since  a  father 
and  son  toiled  for  an  opportunity  to 
become  settlers  of  this  liberty-loving 
land.  It  required  two  years  of  un- 
ceasing toil  and  the  overcoming  of 
many  obstacles,  hence  one  of  them, 
the  father,  could  sail.  On  the  day 
set  for  the  realization  of  their  dream, 
the  family  accompanied  the  adven- 
turer to  the  huge  wharf,  where  the 
guide  awaited  his  arrival.  Enough 
adventurers  were  with  the  guide  to 
form   a   rank.    A   last   council   of  the 
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family,  a  shedding  of  tears,  and  he 
steps  forth  in  the  rank.  The  com- 
mand was  announced  by  a  blowing 
of  the  whistle.  The  rank  moved  and 
was  soon  lost  to  sight. 

After  the  ship  reached  its  destina- 
tion the  adventurer  embarked.  He 
began  seeking  the  armyi  of  employed. 
Flnlding  the  army,  he  was  quickly 
mustered  in  as  operator  of  a  machine. 

A  few  weeks  later  he  sends  a  letter 
to  his  family,  relating  his  adventures, 
and  informing  them,,  before  long,  he 
would  welcome  them  in  a  house,  situ- 
ated in  a  most  beautiful  country. 

The  son,  who  made  possible  the  ad- 
venture, by  toil  and  denial  of  an  edu- 
cation, had  wooed  and  won  a  maiden. 

The  adventurer  progressed  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  tailors'  union. 
Prosperity  smilingly  approved  and 
said:  "Stronger  union  will  you  have 
when  your  family  steps  upon  this 
land." 

The  adventure  was  successful  thus 
far.  When  lo!  A  letter  he  soon  after 
received,  giving  him  cause  for  grief. 
This  letter  it  was  that  caused,  a 
tragic  close. 

Dear  Friend :- 

I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  of  the 
death  of  your  wife.  Your  son  great- 
ly grieved,  attempted  to  strike  the 
doctor,  thinking  he  had  silenced  her. 
For  this  he  was  imprisoned.  Re- 
gaining his  liberty,  he  disappeared. 
With  humble  consolation,  I  remain 
as  ever 

Your  true  friend, 

S — ■ 

Marken  (this  was  the  adventurer's 
name)  was  overcome  with  grief.  He 
would  not  be  consoled.  He  became 
sick,  and  through  careful  nursing  was 
soon  well  again.  Mr.  Marken  was 
prapidly  Americanized,  and  at  the  end 
of  two  years  forgot  both  his  country 
and  son,  whom  he  gave  up  as  lost. 

His    son    toiled    unceasingly    in    the 


hope  of  coming  to  America  to  find  his 
father  and  surprise  him.  He  would 
then,  with  Ms  father's  aid,  send  for 
his  wife.  The  grief  and  imprison- 
ment had  both  contributed  to  change 
him   greatlyw 

The  adventurer,  five  years  later, 
was  chosen  Commissioner  of  Immi- 
gration fori  the  services  which  he 
rendered  during  a  very  exciting  presi- 
dential campaign.  Under  the  cares 
of  office  he  rapidly  aged  in  appear- 
ance. It  was  not  long  after  that  he 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Marks. 
He  was  severe  against  immigration, 
as  it  was  through  the  influence  of 
labor  unions  that  he  received  his 
commission. 

A  strong,  healthy  looking  man  im- 
migrated to  the  adventurer's  country, 
under  an  assumed  name,  for  fear  the 
authorities  may  know  he  was  impris- 
oned in  the  country  he  came  from, 
and  he  would  probably,  be  deported. 
He  arrived,  having  little  money,  and 
no  friends  or  relatives  in  this  country. 
The  question  of  his  desirability  was 
raised  and  discussed  by  the  commis- 
sioner and  his  counsellors.  He  was 
found  to  be  undesirable,  because  he 
would  very  likely  become  a  ublic 
charge.     He  was  duly  deported. 

When  he  arrived  in  his  native  land, 
he  went  to  tell  his  wife  of  the  mis- 
fortune. After  much  weeping  he  was 
about  to  explain  the  (cause)  when  his 
wife  interrupted  him,  saying,  "They 
must  have  learned  of  your  arrest." 
"No,"  he  said,  "I  will  tell  you  the 
(reason).  I  had  no  friends  or  rela- 
tives and  I  therefore  could  not  be 
admitted."  "But  why  was  your  father 
admitted,"  she  asked.  "Because  the 
laws  were  fairer  then."  "But,"  she 
persisted,  "do  not  the  people  in  Am- 
erica pride  themselves  on  the  knowl- 
edge they  possess."  "Yes,  too  much 
knowledge  and  too  little  heart  is  the 
cause  of  more  than  one  unhappiness." 

(Continued  on  Page  5.) 
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The  new  rule  of  getting  up  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  going  to 
bed  at  nine  o'clock  at  night  has  not 
met  with  much  favor  by  the  students. 
They  do  not  relish  getting  up  an  hour 
earlier  and  taking  it  off  of  their  own 
time  at  night.  The  reason  for  this 
is  probably  their  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  done  for  their  own  good. 
They  do  not  consider  that  their  pro- 
fession    calls     for    earlv    hours      and 


that  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  get 
used  to  them  before  they  start  out 
into  the  world.  They,  seem  to  forget 
that  "the  early  bird  catches  the 
warm,"  and  that  "early  to  bed  and 
early  to  rise  makes  a  true  agricultur- 
ist." 

But  I  believe  that  they  will  soon 
see  the  benefit  of  the  new  rule,  and 
will  be  overjoyed  at  having  the  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  the  habit  of 
early  rising  before  they  are  too  far 
advanced  in  life. 


The  immigration  question  is  still 
discussed  with  much  vigor  and 
warmth,  although  devotees  of  either 
side  bring  many  good  points  in  their 
arguments,  I  think  that  those  in  favor 
of  the  restriction  of  immigration  are 
being  worsted — and  how  else  could 
it.  be?  Just  think  of  America,  the 
land  of  freedom,  trying  to  stop  im- 
migration, trying  to  stop  fugitives  of 
oppression  from  entering  their  gates. 
It  is  a  heinous  thought,  entirely  un- 
worthy of  such  a  country  as  the  U.  S. 
A.  Such  a  thought  is  symbolic  only 
of  a  semi-barbarous  country,  a  coun- 
try, where  oppression  is  the  law,  with 
the  government  in  the  hands  of  the 
oppressors. 

Not  only  is  it  disgraceful,  but  it  is 
against  our  own  interest,  because  we 
meed  them,  and  need  them  badly.  Al- 
most every  industry  is  crying  out  for 
more  labor,  more  cheap  labor.  But  of 
all  the  industries  there  is  none  so  much 
in  need  of  labor  as  farming.  Many 
crops  'are  ruined  by  lack  of  farm 
hands  to  take  care  of  them,  especial- 
ly in  the  west.  And  in  what  position 
is  the  immigrant  more  valuable  than 
as  a  farmer,  as  a  producer  for  the 
millions  of  people  in  this  country. 
Xo,  let  us  not  stop  immigration,  but 
promote  it.  We  can  use  all  the  labor 
that  we  can  get. 
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(Continued  from  Page  3.) 
Having  said  this,  he  burst  into  tears, 
well  remembering  that  his  labors  had 
come  to  naught  This  marked  trie 
unfortunate  failure  of  another  human 
'family. 

•  This  is  the  rusult  of  the  immigra- 
tion restrictions;  himself  a  foreigner 
and  admitted  to  the  land  of  freedom, 
he  bars  out  his  own  children.  Statis- 
tics tell  us  not  how  much  unhappiness 
he  has  caused  in  this  world  through 
selfishness. 

EMANUEL   GLANTZ.    '10. 


The  Mighty  Heroes. 

Let  the  wild  winds  blow, 
The  rootless  trees  overthrow; 

Let  them  whirl,  dance  and  play, 

For  they  are  the  heroes  of  the  day. 

Let   the  rain   shower 

With    all    its    power, 
The  clouds  cover  the  sunny  ray, 

For  they  are  the  heroes  of  the  day. 

Let  the  wild  beast  tear 

The  helpless  sheep's  flesh, 
Let   them    devour   their    prey, 

For  they  are  the  heroes  of  the  day. 

Let  those  of  power  might 

For  the   sake   of  justice   sigh, 
Commit  murder,  evil,  crime, 

Let  them  but  only  for  a  short  time. 
Till    the    generation    blind, 

With  such  a  stupid  wind 
Will  rest  in  its  grave, 

And  in  its  place  a  generation  brave. 
A  generation  with  a  mind  less  weak 
and  poor, 

A  generation  which  cannot  so  much 
endure; 
Who  will  understand  and  see 

That  they  are  slaves  although  called 
free. 
A  generation  who  will  cry: 

If  life  is  such,  then  let  me  die. 
It  is  better  to  perish  in  strife 

Than  to  live  such  a  dreadful  life. 

H.  NAUM,  '10. 


Importance  of   Intelligence    in 
Agriculture. 

Agriculture  is  the  art  of  cultivating 
the  soil.  The  farmer  who  cultivates 
and  enriches  the  soil  should  have  a 
good  education,  for  no  one  is  more 
highly  benefited  by  a  good  education. 
The  farmer  pursues  one  of  the  most 
important  occupations  in  the  world. 
Almost  all  the  food  of  the  civilized 
world  is  produced  on  the  farm.  The 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  food  thus 
produced  depends  upon  the  skill  and 
intelligence  with  which  the  farm  is 
managed.  Nothing  can  be  done  by  an 
ignorant  and  careless  person  as  by  a 
person  of  intelligence  and  knowledge, 
and  there  is  no  place  where  knowl- 
edge is  more  important  than  it  is  on 
the  farm.  "\ 

To  carry  on  a  farm  successfully,  a 
good  deal  of  knowledge  and  a  high 
degree  of  intelligence  are  necessary, 
and  these  are  to  be  obtained  partly  by 
study  and  partly  by  practice.  By 
means  of  both  study  and  experience, 
be  may  learn  to  avail  himself  of  all 
the  methods  of  improving  his  farm, 
which  :are  in  his  reach,  or  which  he 
can  bring  into  his  reach. 

But  the  question  will  be  asked,  sup- 
pose a  farmer  to  be  well  educated, 
will  he  have  time  to  keep  up  his 
studies.  If  a  farmer  has  the  good  for- 
tune to  obtain  a  good  education  in  his 
early  years,  he  will  have  more  time 
and  stronger  inducement  to  keep  up 
and  add  to  his  knowledge,  than  almost 
any  one  else.  One  peculiar  advantage 
in  the  occupation  of  a  farmer  is  that, 
while  it  gives  full  exercise  of  the  pow- 
ers of  the  body,  it  leaves  time,  at 
least  in  this  country,  for  a  very  full 
exercise  of  the  mind.  Every  opera- 
tion on  the  farm  calls  into  use  the 
farmer's  knowledge  aud  intelligence; 
and  the  long  evenings  of  one  half  of 
the  year  give  him  ample  time  for  read- 
ing and  thought. 

There   are   many    immigrants,   who, 
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corning  to  this  New  World,  become 
farmers  and  after  a  few  years  of  hard 
labor  most  of  them  become  disgusted 
and  give  it  up.  The  reason  for  this 
is  not  hard  to  be  found.  Having  only 
the  elementary  knowledge  of  agrcul- 
ture.  such  as  the  Russian  "Mujic"  or 
the  Polish-  peasant  possess,  being  un- 
familiar with  the  customs  and  man- 
ners of  the  American  people  and  not 
being  able  to  speak  English,  being 
physically  weak  and  lacking  entirely 
the  business  ability  of  an  agricultur- 
ist, it  would  be  a  miracle,  if  they 
could  make  anything  but  a  failure  in 
farming. 

To  those  people  who  have  failed  in 
farming  as  well  as  to  those  who  have 
no  confidence  in  agriculture  as  a  pro- 
fession, I  would  like  to  say  that  suc- 
cess in  farming  can  only  be  obtained 
by  thorough  study  as  well  as  practice 
of  the  methods  adopted  by  the  leading 
farmers  of  this  country.  It  is  the 
union  of  science  and  practice  which 
alone  can  make  a  perfect  farmer.  The 
learning  of  these  sciences  will  make 
the  difference  between  ignorance  and 
knowledge,  between  seeming  stupid- 
ity and  real  brightness.  This  science 
is  of  great  benefit  to  the  individual, 
to  society  and  to  the  country. 

S.   SOBEL,  '11. 


The    Development  and  Achieve- 
ment of  Electricity. 

Centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ 
the  Grecians  observed  that  when 
amber  was  subjected  to  friction  it 
acquired  properties  to  attract  or  repel 
some  light  bodies.  At  first  perhaps 
they  ascribed  the  phenomenon  to 
some  one  of  their  gods,  for  they 
(gods)  were  very  numerous,  but  later 
the  philosophers  became  interested  in 
that  newly  acquired  property  of  amber 
and  consequently  they  began  to  study 
its  nature. 

As  time  went  on  their  studies  were 
revised   by   those  that  followed   them 


and  it  was  found  that  other  bodies 
could  be  made  to  possess  the  same 
properties  if  subjected  to  friction. 
This  study  was  continued  for  centur- 
ies, until  finally  in  1872  it  was  dis- 
covered by.  the  tthree  men  named 
Loplace,  Lavoises  and  Volta  that  a 
force  similar  to  that  observed  by  the 
Grecians  was  developed  when  solid 
or  liquid  bodies  passed  into  gaseous 
form.  This  led  to  the  invention  of 
the  voltaic  cell  twhicb  later  made 
many  other  inventions  possible. 

The  science  which  treats  of  the 
peculiar  phenomena  of  attraction  and 
repulsion  exhibited  when  friction  and 
other  mechanical  forces  are  applied 
to  bodies,  and  of  certain  effects  which 
accompany  chemical  decomposition  or 
other  change  of  physical  state;  or  the 
phenomena  that  arise  from  the  rela- 
tion which  bodies  may  bear  to  terres- 
trial and  other  magnetic  lines,  par- 
ticularly when  they  are  undergoing 
change  in  quantity  or  direction,  is 
known  as  the  science  of  electricity. 

Since  electric  force  became  applica- 
ble to  industry  it  has  played  great 
part  in  making  developments  possible. 
All  sciences  now  greatly  depend  upon 
this  mighty  power.  Electricity  made 
it  possible  to  connect  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  either  by  the  use  of  some  kind 
of  characters  of  human  voice.  It  re- 
volutionized the  manufacturing  as 
well  as  the  travelling  worlds;  in  fact 
it  may  be  safely  said  that  modern 
civilization  has  reached  its  high 
standard  through  the  development  or 
the  electric  force. 

CHAS.   SILVER,  '10. 


The  majority  of  men  do  not  only 
fail  to  learn  from  the  experience  of 
others,  but  are  too  stupid  to  take  les- 
sons of  their  own  experience. 


A  collar  is  a  sign  that  he  who  wears 
it  is  harnessed  to  the  burden  of  civil- 
ization. 
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School,  Class  and  Club  Notes. 

This  is  the  last  issue  of  the  "Class, 
Club  and  School  Notes"  to  be  pub- 
lished before  next  fall,  as  the  Class 
of  1908  expect  to  edit  the  June,  or 
graduation  number,  as  they  graduate 
May  31st. 

The  different  classes,  through  medi- 
um of  the  "Gleaner,"  express  their 
best  wishes  to  the  departing  seniors, 
and  wish  them  all  possible  success. 

The  Athletic  Association. 
A.  E.  Spyer,  president;  Jos.  Sarner, 
secretary  and  treasurer;  M.  Leiser, 
vice  president.  As  the  Athletic  As- 
sociation meets  but  once  a  month, 
not  much  news  is  to  be  printed,  as 
the  athletice  sustain  a  department 
of  its  own.  Vice  President  Leiser 
acted  as  chairman  for  the  meeting 
of  the  29th.  Base  ball  and  base  ball 
goods  were  discussed.  Reports  of 
committees  were  read  and  accepted. 
Garden  committee  was  appointed. 

Literary  Society. 

L.  Ostrolenk,  president;  George 
Sparberg,  vice  president;  A.  E.  Spyer, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  The  Liter- 
ary Society  of  the  N.  F.  S.,  as  a  whole, 
may  be  termed  as  a  success  this  sea- 
son. Owing  a  great  deal  to  the  en- 
deavors of  Messrs.  Stern  and  his  two 
colleagues  we  have  had  an  extraor- 
dinary good  program.  Prof.  Bishop, 
Dr.  Washburn,  Hon.  M.  Shoemaker, 
also  Mrs.  Fink,  of  the  Press  Club,  ad- 
dressed the  society. 

If  the  attendance  were  fair  to  the 
program  we  would  have  an  ideal  liter- 
ary society™ 

Class  of  1908. 

Max  Fleisher,  president;  W.  M. 
Lochman,  secretary  and  treasurer; 
No    news    received. 

Class  of   1909. 
President,    Friedman;     Vice    Presi- 
dent, Ostrolenk;   Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Berg.    Owing  to  the  small  mem- 
bership   of   the    juniors    no    meetings 


were  held   last  month. 

Class  of  1910. 

A.  E.  Spyer,  president;  L.  Rosen- 
stein,  vice  president;  Max  J.  Coltun, 
secretary-  On  April  5tn  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  1910  Class  was  held. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
were  read  and  accepted.  Mr.  E.  Sol- 
omon was  appointed  critic  for  the 
meeting.  A  program  consisting  of 
the  following  numbers  were  rendered: 
"How  to  become  a  good  driver,"  Col- 
tun; "Talk  on  silos  and  silage," 
Clantz;  "Talk  on  orchard  spraying," 
Rosenstein;  "The  art  of  pruning," 
Aarons.  Each  topic  was  followed  by 
a  lengthy  discussion,  all  members 
participating.  Being  there  was  no 
further  business  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 

Class  of  1911. 

George  Sparberg;,  president;  Ben. 
Grinstein,  vice  president;  Sol.  Sobel, 
secretory.  The  class  oif  1911  held 
their  regular  meeting  Sunday  evening, 
April  5,  1908.  Previous  to  this  several 
special  meetings  were  held  in  order 
to  arrange  some  sort  of  a  refresh- 
ment for  that  evening.  The  meeting 
was  held  in  the  dining  hall,  which 
was  decorated  with  class  and  school 
flags.  First  in  order  came  the  instal- 
lation of  officers.  This  wras  followed 
by  the  regular  old  and  new  business, 
after  which  the  following  literary 
program     was     excellently     rendered: 

Resolved,  That  Washington  was  a 
greater  man  than  Lincoln.  Affirma- 
tive, Sparberg,  Schwartz;  negative, 
Atkatz,  Grinstein;  Songs,  Kottlecoff; 
Recitation,  Bogdanoff;  Current  Events, 
Michelson.  The  judges  decided  the 
debate  in  favor  of  the  negative.  Dur- 
ing the  intervals  of  time  refresh1 
ments  were  served  and  toasts  were 
given  by  several  members.  Miss  Ab- 
rahams and  Mrs.  Barnes  acted  as 
hostesses.  There  being  no  more  busi- 
ness to  transact  the  meeting  adjourn- 
ed. 
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Spraying  for  San  Jose  Scale. 

In  the  very  near  future  I  believe 
that  the  small  indifferent  fruit  grow- 
er and  the  farmer  will  be  forced  out 
of  business  not  by  trusts  or  individ- 
ual growers,  but  by  that  terrible  pest, 
the  San  Jose  Scale  which  is  making 
such  sad  invasions  into  the  farm  or- 
chard, by  which  thousands  of  trees 
have  been  destroyed  and  many  more 
injured  be\ond   recovery. 

There  has  been  so  much  spoken 
and  written  about  this  insect  that  ev- 
ery one  ought  to  be  familiar  with  it. 
The  Government  has  sent  out  numer- 
ous expert  archardists  to  teach  the 
importance  of  controlling'  it,  yet  the 
majority  of  farmers  don't,  know  that 
their  trees  are  infected  until  they  are 
injured  beyond  recovery. 

This  insect  which  originally  comes 
from  China  looks  like  dust  on  the 
trees  in  the  Winter  but  on  closer  ob- 
servation you  will  find  that  it  is  a 
small  circular  scale,  so  small  that  it 
cannot  be  noticed  with  the  naked  eye 
by.  the  inexperienced.  It  is  about  one 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ris- 
ing in  the  centre  in  the  form  of  a 
nipple  with  a  slight  indention  on 
top.  The  color  may  vary  from  a  light 
gray  to  almost  black.  They  reproduce 
very  rapidly;  a  single  female  may  give 
birth  to  about  400  young  or  ten  a  day 
lor  forty  days  and  these  in  turn  after 


one  month  bring  forth  a  new  genera- 
tion. In  this  way  millions  of  scale 
may  be  produced  in  one  season.  When 
indoubt  as  to  their  identy  one  can 
shave  off  the  bark  beneath  the  scale 
and  you  will  find  red  streaks  formed 
by  the  poison  injected  by  the  insect. 
This  poison  penetrates  the  cambium 
and  often  times  the  wood  itself,  the 
fruit  also  becomes  covered  with  red 
spots.  , 

In  China  this  insect  is  kept  in  check 
by  its  natural  enemy  the  lady  bug. 
Several  attempts  to  import  this  bug 
has  been  made  but  each  attempt  re- 
sulted in  fa'lure  due  to  its  environ- 
ments, so  the  only  effective  method 
by  which  we  can  combat  it  is  by 
spraying.  Squire  E.  L.  Loux  of  the  De- 
partment of  Zoology  in  a  lecture  says: 
"The  lady  bug  cannot  thrive  in  this 
country  and  unless  some  other  enemy 
comes  up,  the  scale  will  never  be 
destroyed,  but  it  can  easily,  be  kept 
under  control.  A  tree  badly  infected, 
but  with  some  life  may  be  saved  by 
pruning  out  all  the  unnecessary 
branches,  cutting  back  the  tops  and 
then  spraying.  This  can  be  done  from 
the  time  the  leaves  begin  to  fall  in 
the  Autumn  until  the  buds  begin  to 
open  in  the  Spring.. 

Spring  spraying  just  before  the 
buds  expand  is  experimentally  accept- 
ed  as   the   most  effective.   It   will   re- 
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main  on  the  trees  during  the  Summer 
and  act  as  a  detriment  to  the  lice.  It 
will  destroy,  germs  in  the  soil  as  a 
large  portion  of  the  spray  falls  and 
covers  the  ground  destroying  all  in- 
sects adhering  to  it.  It.  will  reach  the 
scale  at  a  time  when  they  turn  from 
their  dormant  to  the  active  stage.  But 
in  the  ca.se  of  most  farmers  who  are 
overburdened  with  labor  in  the  Spring 
of  the  year,  fall  spraying  will  have  to 
be  resorted  to. 

The  lime  sulphur  wash,  the  most  ef- 
fective spray  can  easily  be  prepared 
by  boiling  either  by  a  fire  or  byi  steam 
20  lbs  of  lime  to  15  lbs.  of  sulphur  in 
50  gallons  of  water.  It  should  be  left 
boiling  from  45  minutes  to  2  hours. 
After  cooking  a  short  while  an  orange 
yellow  color  will  appear;  this  will 
turn  to  a  dark  red,  and  when  the  mix- 
ture is  ready  ifor  use  an  olive  green 
color  appears.  Other  insecticides  are, 
the  oils  and  their  emulsions  but  they 
are  not  as  reliable  as  the  lime  sul- 
phur  wash. 


Bees. 

Fruit  growing  has  been  practiced 
to  a  great  extent  but  many  failures 
have  resulted  due  mostly  to  ignorance 
and  failure  to  give  necessary  atten- 
tion. In  growing  fruit  one  has  an  ex- 
ceedingly great  number  of  insects 
with  which  to  cope  and  unless  the 
grower  knows  how  to  deal  with  and 
destroy  these  insects  he  cannot  be 
successful. 

But  there  is  one  insect  which  is  as 
useful  to  the  fruit  growers  as  others 
are  destructive,  yet  little  or  no  at- 
tention has  been  directed  towards  it 
till  now.  Some  discussion  has  result- 
ed as  to  whether  the  bee  is  in  any- 
way destructive  to  the  orchard  as 
spreading  the  pear  blight  or  any- 
other  disease  through  the  orchard  and 
the  relation  of  bees  to  ripe  fruit. 

Two  experiments  have  been  tried, 
one   which     has   proven     that     where 


bees  were  absent  from  an  orchard  the 
disease  would  spread  through  it  altho 
they  might  help  and  spread  it  some- 
what faster,  the  other  was  in  setting 
a  plate  of  plums  upon  a  strong  hive 
two  of  which  were  sound  but  soft  and 
ripe,  two  slightly  punctured  and  two 
partly  rotted.  An  examination  shwed 
that  the  rotten  and  broken  fruit  had 
been  eaten  by  the  bees  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  soft,  pulpy  portion  had 
been  considerably  reduced.  The  sound 
fruit  showed  no  injury  whatever  and 
simply  dried.  This  distinctly  proves 
that  bees  are  not  destructive  to  sound 
fruit,  but  they  may  visit  the  cut  and 
broken  fruit  caused  byr  other  insects 
and  birds. 

Fruit  growers  are  now  to  a  great 
extent  introducing  two  or  three  hives 
into  their  orchards,  as  the  bees  are 
of  an  immense  benefit  to  them  as 
pollinators. 

But  bee  culture  may  also  be  made 
a  business  of  and  one  who  has  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  bee  keeping  may. 
make   it   a  paying  business. 

Although  successful  bee  culture  is 
easily  learned  we  have  as  many  fail- 
ures in  this  line  of  business  as  in 
any  other  business.  Failure  in  bee 
culture  is  generally  caused  by  the 
breeder's  careless  neglect  in  acquir- 
ing the  first  principles  of  his  profes- 
sion. Like  all  other  branches  of  busi- 
ness one  should  begin  on  a  small 
scale  and  work  up  a  business  of  large 
proportion.  Bees  need  proper  hand- 
ling, perhaps  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant factors  in  bee  keeping  is  the  re- 
queening  of  the  apiary.  This  should 
be  done  as  early  in  the  season  on 
the  third  summer  of  the  queen's  life 
as  possible.  Some  breeders  requeen 
every  year.  This  is  not  the  very  best 
practice;  she  should  not  be  replaced 
any  sooner  than  on  the  second  year, 
even  though  you  have  a  surplus  of 
young  ones,  and  more  than  you  can 
make  use  of,  neither  should  a  queen 
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be  kept  over  two  years,  for  after 
that  time  she  is  too  slow  in  filling  the 
hives  with  brood  in  the  spring.  On 
special  occasions  where  the  queen  is 
of  choice  breeding  she  may  be  kept 
a  third  year.  But  some  queens  should 
be  superseded  six  months  after  they 
begin  laying,  should  any  fault  such 
as  being  cross,  bad  workers,  or  not 
sufficient  prolific  or  any  other  fault 
that  would  do  harm  to  the  hive,  bo 
found   in   her. 

The  requeening  of  the  hive  should 
never  be  left  to  the  bees.  Neither  is 
it  good  practice  to  singly  remove  the 
old  queen  and  leave  the  bees  to  rear 
one  in  her  place,  for  then  the  best 
results  cannot  be  obtained,  as  the 
reared  queen  may  be  of  all  the  poor- 
est quality,  and  a.  hive  should  not  be 
without  a  queen  during  the  period 
elapsing  before  the  young  queen 
would  begin  laying. 

-In  order  to  insure  best  results  a 
good  young  queen  should  be  bought 
from  a  responsible  dealer  who  makes 
a  specialty  of  queen  breeding.  You 
will  not  likely  get  as  good  results 
from  a  cheap  grade  queen  as  from 
one  whose  ancestry  is  known. 

Another  important  factor  of  the 
keeping  is  the  controlling  of  swarm- 
ing .  One  cannot  directly  prevent  his 
bees  .from  swarming,  but  he  can  di- 
vide them,  which,  if  properly  done, 
not  only  saves  trouble  but  gives  bet- 
ter results  than  natural  swarming. 

Divisions  should  be  made  just  be- 
fore the  main  honey  flow,  as  this  is 
the  season  when  bees  are  preparing 
to  swarm  naturally.  By  getting 
ahead  of  them  as  to  division  you  pre- 
vent swarming  during  the  honey  flow, 
and  have  yiour  bees  ready  to  get 
what  honey  appears.  If  the  keeper  is 
inexperienced  and  is  not  ready  to  re- 
ceive his  swarms  when  it  alights  it 
may  often  depart  never  again  to  be 
seen  by  the  keeper.  Swarming  is 
usually    caused    by    the    crowding    of 


the  hive.  Swarms  often  start  out 
and  the  queen  is  among  the  last  to 
leave  the  hive,  sometimes  the  queen 
does  not  follow,  then  the  bees  come 
back  to  their  old  home  and  try  it 
again,  if  the  queen  still  does  not  fol- 
low they  will  rear  a  new  queen  and 
then  go  off  with  her.  Swarms  have 
been  known  to  go  for  long  distances 
and  sometimes  at  a  fast  rate,  but 
usually  they  cluster  on  some  nearby 
tree  or  shrub.  Scouts  are  sent  out 
before  or  after  they  cluster  to  look 
for  a  new  home,  and  on  their  return 
communicate  the  results  of  the  re- 
connoitre to  the  rest,  when  they  all 
depart  never  again  to  return. 

The  feeding  is  another  important 
factor.  In  the  fall  when  you  prepare 
your  hives  for  the  winter,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  first  look  into  your  hives 
to  make  sure  that  there  is  plenty  of 
honey  to  last  them  through  the  sea- 
son. If  there  is  not,  a  syrup  made  of 
granulated  sugar  and  water,  two  parts 
by  measure,  of  sugar  to  one  part  ef 
water,  the  same  heated  to  about  ISO 
degrees  fahrenheit  (not  boiled).  This 
should  be  given  in  the  evening  in 
wooden  tray.s,  or  patented  feeders, 
which  can  be  obtained  from  any  deal- 
er, placed  inside  the  hive.  Feeding 
should  be  done  before  the  bees  have 
stopped  work  entirely  as  this  syrup 
should  be  placed  in  the  cells  and 
capped  over.  This  makes  quite  as 
good  feed,,  as  far  as  we  know,  as 
honey.  Keep  your  colonies  strong. 
Ten  hives  kept  strong  in  bees  may  be 
more  profitable  than  fifty  weak  colon- 
ies. 


Some  men  spend  time  to  earn  mon- 
ey by  means  of  which  to  spend  time 
again. 


Usually  not  those  that  can  count, 
but  those  that  have  what  to  count, 
are  the  ones  that  do  count  in  the 
world. 
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S.,  'OS — "Those  matches  are  safety!" 
B.,  '11— "Why?" 

S.,    '08 — "Because    I    am    trying    to 
light  them  and  can't." 


Stabinsky,  '08— Well,  well,  the  Kais- 
er of  Germany,  Wilhelem,  had  quite 
a  hill  (Hill)  to  move  off. 


Prof,  (in  chemistry) — "Levy,  do  j  ou 
kfow  how  much  HC  is  used  to 
make   10   L.   of  H?" 

Levy,  '10 — "Can  you  tell  me,  Doc- 
tor?" 

Prof.— "I  am  stupid." 

Levy — "So  am  I." 


Prof.  Baker — "Spyer,  why  did  you 
run  away  from  work?" 

Spyer — "I  didn't  run  away;  I  walk- 
ed  away." 


Note — (To  those  that  need  it).     Now 
is  the  proper  time  to  clip  donkeys. 


Lebeson  thought  that  "Co."  on  his 
paper  meant  "compliment,"  but  it 
meant    "correct    it." 


M.,  '11 — (After  escaping  from  the 
railroad  tracks  with  his  team  .the  time 
the  train  passed) — "O!  Bennet!  we 
are  lucky  we  did  not  get  crushed  by 
that   train." 

Bennet,    '10— "Why?" 

M.  '11 — "Where  would  we  get  mon- 
ey to  pay  Mr.  B.  for  his  tools  in  the 
wagon?" 


Steck,  '11 — (In  geometry,  who  al- 
ways gets  to  construction  of  triangles) 
"I  never  get  a  square  deal." 


D.,  '09,  who  got  kicked  by  a  horse, 
tries  to  tell  that  he  was  hurt  wh^n 
riding  extraordinarily  fast. 


C.  is  saving  the  time  to  valk  from 
the  barn  to  the  house.  When  he  is 
done  milking  it  is  time  to  milk  again. 


Some  boys  are  very  good  base  ball 
players.  To  be  sure  not  to  over  see 
the  ball  they  catch  it  right  in  their 
eyes. 


The  Russian  Government  has  a 
monopoly  on  all  spirits  and  liquors, 
in  order  that  the  peasants  shall  not 
become  intoxicated.  The  Russian  po- 
lice however  are  drunk  seven  days 
a  week,  besides  sleepless  nights.  "For, 
says  the  Russian  Czar,  the  officers 
alone  in  Russia  are  endowed  with 
government    spirits." 


Mrs.  Barnes — "Annie,  I  am  going  to 
buy  dark-colored  soup  plates.  It  is 
the  latest  style.  They  use  them  in  the 
most  expensive  restaurants." 

Annie — "It  is  not  on  account  of  the 
style  that  they  use  them." 

Mrs.  Barnes — "Well,  why  do  they  use 
them?" 

Annie — "Because  so  the  customers 
shall  not  see  what  the  soup  consists 
of." 
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THE    GLEANER 


Dear  Exchanges: — What  is  the  rea- 
son that  we  have  received  scarce 
one-half  of  the  exchanges  which  were 
on  our  list  at  the  beginning  of  our 
school  term?  Is  it  because  most 
schools  will  in  but  a  few  months  close 
and  with  it  will  close  the  school 
paper?  We  hope  that  the  various 
editors  of  this  department  do  not  see 
it  thus. 

We  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  re- 
ceipt of  the  following  exchanges: 

The  Advance,  Utah  Industrial 
School;  The  Iris,  Girls'  High  School; 
Pur/ple  anid  W'lit.e  Allen.town  Pre- 
paratory. School;  Spectator,  Trenton 
High  School;  Southron,  Southern 
Manual  High  School,  Philadelphia; 
The  Owl,  Temple  University;  Blaine 
Echo,  Blaine  High  School,  Superior, 
Wis.;  Beacon,  Thompson's  Island: 
Prospectus,  Harvard  Menorah  So- 
ciety; Tuskegee  Student,  Daily  Echo, 
Shortridge  High  School;  The  Heraldo, 
The  Arms,  Student,  Argus,  Harris- 
burg  High  School;  Oak  Leaves,  The 
Artisan,  Mechanic  Arts  High  School; 
White    and    Blue,    Abington    Friends' 


School;   The  Review,  Y.  M.  H.  A.,  and 

The    Ishkoodah. 

The  Tuskegee  Student,  a  weekly, 
publ shed  by  the  students  of  the  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  Institute,  of  Ala- 
bama, is  one  of  our  oldest  exchanges. 
It  is  a  very  bright  journal  and  can  be 
congratulated  upon  its  punctuality.  It 
ma, i  be  found  each  week  upon  the  ex- 
change editor's  desk.  The  spirit 
shown  by  the  editor  helps  to  a  large 
extent   to   solve   the   race  problem. 

The  "Daily  Echo"  is  a  newsy  little 
paper  given  out  daily  by  the  students 
of  the  Shortridge  High  School.  The 
staff  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  their  work  in  putting  out  a  daily 
high  school  paper,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
few  secondary  schools  that  do  this. 

Some  of  the  jokes  that  appear  in 
some  of  our  exchanges  are  too  old  to 
make  any  impression.  It  is  time  for 
such  exchange  editors  to  wake  up  and 
omit  such  jokes  which  have  gone 
through  the  grind  so  many  times. 

We  have  sent  the  "Gleaner"  to  the 
following  schools  but  as  yet  have  re- 
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ceived  no  exchange:  Red  and  Black, 
C.  M.  T.  H.  S.;  Mirror,  Oracle,  Skirm- 
isher and  the  Quill,  E.  D.  M.  H.  S. 

From  a  dozen  or  so  of  school  jour- 
nals to  whom  the  "Gleaner"  has  been 
sent  we   earnestly  solicit  exchange. 

The  "Blaine  Echo,"  Blaine  High 
School,  Superior,  Wis.,  is  a  commend- 
able high  school  paper.  The  literary 
department  shows  an  abundance  of 
good  materia].  The  cuts  are  good  and 
as  a  whole  the  paper  is  excellent. 

We  are  glad  to  record  the  High 
School  Argus,  Harrisburg  High  School, 
as  one  of  our  exchanges.  It  has  just 
the  number  of  cuts  a  paper  should 
have  and  each  one  is  good.  The  only 
criticism  we  can  make  is  m  the 
"Observation"  column.  You  should 
allow  a  little  sp'ace  between  each-  ob- 
servation and  not  run  one  into  the 
other. 

Is  not  your  exchange  column  rather 
short,  Iris,  Girls'  High  School,  Phila- 
delphia? "Westward  Ho!"  is  a  well 
written  article. 

Why  have  you  not  acknowledgeu 
us  in  receipt  of  your  exchanges?  We 
hope  that  you  have  not  failed  to  re- 
ceive our  paper,  and  if  you  did  you 
will  oblige  us  greatly  by  letting  us 
know,  as  it  may  have  been  lost 
through  the  mail,  Spectator. 

Among  our  new  exchanges  is  the 
Owl,  Temple  University.  We  con- 
gratulate your  basket  ball  team  upon 
the  good  work  it  has  done  this  sea- 
son. 

The  Purple  and  White,  Allentown 
Preparatory  School,  arrived  as  usual 
with  a  number  of  good  stories.  The 
picture  of  your  basket  ball  team  adds 
greatly  to  the  appearance  of  your 
paper.  They,  have  done  some  good 
playing   this    season. 


The   Review,  Y.  M.   H.  A.,   is  up  to 

its   usual   standard. 

The  students  of  the  Southern  Man- 
ual Training  High  School,  Philadel- 
phia, certainly  deserve  credit  for  their 
good  work  in  the  support  of  their 
school  paper.  Their  first  issue  might 
be  taken  as  an  example  for  some 
school  journals  much  longer  in  ex- 
istence. We  hope  to  exchange  with 
you  regularly. 

We  welcome  the  Artisan,  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School,  a,;  another  of  our 
new  exchanges.  The  reading  ma- 
terial  is   very   good. 

The  White  "  and  Blue,  Abington 
Friends'  School,  is  rather  small  but 
interesting. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  the 
exchange  column  in  the  "Heraldo" 
lengthened  it  would  greatly  improve 
the  paper. 

Teacher — "How  would  you  punctu- 
ate this  sentence?  I  saw  a  beautiful 
girl  going  down  the  street." 

Student — "I  would  make  a  dash  af- 
ter  the    girl." — Ex. 

Many  girls  go  to  church  only  be- 
cause of  the  hymns  (hims). — Ex. 

"May  I  print  a  kiss  on  your  lips?"  1 
said, 

And  she  nodded  her  sweet  permis- 
sion. 

So  we  went  to  press,  and  I  rather 
guess, 

We  printed  a  full  edition." — Ex. 


The  result  of  too  much  enthusiasm 
is  not  infrequtntly  severe  disappoint- 
ment. 


Some  thinking  men  doubt  whether 
it  pays  to  live;  while  some  living  men 
doubt  whether  it  pays  to  think. 


Pure 

Milk^Cream 


Selected    Holstein- Fresian 

Herd    examined    by    a 

competent  veternarian 

every  month 

M.  Malish,  '04 

Dairyman 

Dairy  located  in   Collegeviile    Township, 
Montgomery  County 

City  Office  and  Depot,  932  N.  12th  St. 

Bell  'phone,  POPLAR  4337  A, 


NOAH   K.   FISHER 

Sanitary    and     Antiseptic 

SHAVING    PARLOR 

RAZORS  GROUND  AND  HONED 
Leu  ape  Building.  State  St.  Front 

WILLIAM   NEIS 

Wholesaler  and  Jobber  of 

FINE  OLD  WINES  and  WHISKIES 

Malt  and  Brewed  Liquors 
DOYLESTOWN,        -        -         EM^'A. 

Engraving,    Printing,    Stationery, 
Business  &  Library  Furniture. 

Wm.  H.  Hoskins  &  Co., 

904,  qo6  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JOHN    DONNELLY 

Stoues  & 

Bangcs 


Steam,  Hot  Water  and  Hot  Air  Heating 
Roofing  and  Spouting 

DOYLESTOWN,     ENNA. 

JAMES   BARRETT 

Dealer  in 

Hardware,    Paints,   Glass,   Etc. 

Cor.  Main  and  Ashland  Sts. 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

J.  W.  RAPP 

PRACTICAL     HORSE-SHOER 

67  S.  Main  St.     Doylestown,  Pa. 

R.  L.    CLYMER 

Dealer  in 

Dry   Goods,   Groceries,  Notions  and 
General  Merchandise 


Opp.  P.  &>  R.  Depot 


DOYLESTOWN.  PA. 


W  ISMER'S 

Steam   Laundry 

Doylestown,   Pa. 

Satisfaction 


Guaranteed 


Give  us  a  Trial  Order 


E.    H.    BUCKMAN    &    CO. 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


Lumber,  Coal  and  Mill  Work 


ESTIMATES  furnished 
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Farm  Annual  for  1907 

has  been  enlarged  to  200  Pagres— it  is  better  than 
ever  before,  and  well  deserves  its  position  as 


"THE  LEADING  AMERICAN  SEED  CATALOG" 


Besides  our  famous  Specialties  we  now  exchisively  introduce  some  most  Important  Novel- 
ties  including  the  most  remarkable  Two  "  ITew  Creations  "  in  Veg etables ^that  nature  has 
let  produced  !  If  you  would  like  to  try  BURPEE'S  "SEEDS  THAT  GROW  »  you  should 
send  for  this  elegant  book.    Do  not  delay— write  TO-DAY  ! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


STEPPACHER'S 

HIGH    GRADE   CANDY 


1422  Susquehanna   Ave,  Philadelphia 

The  best  and  only  place 
in  Doylestown  for 

PHONOGRAPHS* 

EDISON    AND    COLUMBIA 
RECORDS   AND   SHEET  jMUSIC 

Doylestown  Talking  Machine  Go. 

South  Main  Street 
DOYLESTOWN,      -     -      -,  PENNA. 

John  Heap,  Prop.  'Phone  129  W. 


SAM  KACHINSKI 

Shoemaker 

All   Repairing  Neatly  and 
Promptly  Done 

DOYLESTOWN,        -       PENNA, 

Lienhardt's  Bakery 

Bread,  Cake,  Pies,  Pastry; 
and  Ice  Cream 

Fine  Confectionery 

Cor.  State  and  Main  Streets 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


ESTABLISHED  1837 


The  Great  "Bailey's  Pure  Rye 


ff 


HUEY  &  CHRIST 


120Q   Market  Street 


Philadelphia 


Z\)C 


Copying  &•  Enlarging 
Miniatures  in  all  Grades 
Pictures  Framed 


Cla^  Stubto 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

Near  Corner  Main  and  West  State  Sts.,  DOYLESTOWN 


When  patronising  Advertiser*  mention  THE  GLEANER 


JACOB     WEIL 
INSURANCE 

213  ARCADE  BLDG.,  1  5th  and   Market  Sts. 
'City  Hall  Square) 

PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


CRAVEN 


Landscape  and 
Portrait 


a 


rtist 


i  Md  pictures  enlarged 

Cabinet  photos  a  specially 

A  II  kinds  picture  frames  made  to  order 

Cor.  State  ^Clinton  Sts..    DOYLESTOWN 


Original    ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  and    Mantel 

Clocks,  Andirons,  and  old  Brasses.  Colonial 

Mirrors,  Historical  China 

3.  AH.  TCMntrob^antiques 

918  and  926  Pine  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Telephone  Connection 

Manufacturer    of  Art    Furniture,    True   Colonial, 

Chippendale  and  Sheraton  Styles 

Estimates  and  designs  cheerfully  furnished 


Zbc  IRepubltcaii 

Daily  $2,500,  year      Weekly  ,$i  .00  a  year 


r 


AN  advertising  medium 
with  a  large  and  in- 
creasing circulation 
throughout  Bucks  ounty 
that  brings  sure  quick  re- 
sults in  a  fertile  and  pros- 
pering region    :-:     :-:     :-: 


A  Job  Printing 
Department 
'tav.nga  reputation 
for  neat  cV  artistic 
PRINTING 


DOYLESTO W N ,     PA. 

^CME   BOTTLING 
COMPANV 

Mineral  Waters   for    Medical   and    Family   Use 
The  Incomparable  Ginger  Ale  a  specialty 


1153  North  Front  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

W.  MENDELSOHN,  Proprietor 

When  patronizing  Advertisers  mention  THE  GLEANER 


The  Stewart  &  Steen  Co. 

COLLEGE  ENGRAVERS 
PRINTERS 

Makers  of  College  and  Class  Day  Invitations,  Station- 
ery. Programs,  Banquet  Menus,  Crests  and  Coats  ol 
Arms,  lass  Pins  and  Buttons.  Medals  for  Field  Da> 
Sports. 

1024  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Harry  Fluck 

—BLACKSMITH— 

DOYLESTOWN,  PENNA 


MILTON   REED 

Dealer  in 

Diamonds,  Watches,  Clocks,  Jewelry,  Cut  Glass 
and  Silverware 

£fhP?idfor    HART  BUILDING 

Old  Gold  and  _  _  _ 

Silver  DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


E.  SPITZ 


Meats    ^     Provisions 

Eirthtr[and  J^ffersoq   Sts. 
Philadelphia 

Columbia  Steam  Laundry 

A.  E.  Dietrich,  Prop. 
West  State  St.,        Doylestown,  Pa. 

Lace  Curtains  a  pecialty 

3.  Kareskg 

Real    Estate    Broker 

Houses  bought,  sold 


and  exchanged 
Res.  328  Reed  St. 
Both  'Phones 


942  S.  Ninth  tkbet 

PHILADELPHIA, PA 


SAMUEL  BERKOWITZ 

Manufacturer  of 

Gloaksand  Millinery 


Skirts  and  Suits  made  to  order  at  short  notice 

639-631  SOUTH  ST.,   PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 

No  connection  with  any  other  store 


5*3 


*mmm" 


1 
S 


J.  F.  GRAY 

29  South  Eleventh   Street 

Near  Chestnut  Street  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Headquarters  for  A.  G.  Spalding  &*  Bros.  Trade  Mark  Athletic  and 
Golf  Goods 


THE    BECK    ENGRAVING    COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

DESIGNING  •  ILLUSTRATING  •    AND   •    ENGRAVING 
147-149-151  N.  Tenth   St.,  Philadelphia 


A.   POMERANTZ  &  CO. 

Stationers,  Printers  6-* 
Blank    Bosk    Makers 

22  So.  Fifteenth  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Bell.  Spruce  24-48  Keystone,  Race,  6-50 


Wines  and  Liquors 

Superior  Quality 
Moderate  Prices 

J  .     C  A  R  T  U  N 

401-5  South  St.  Philadelphia 


H.  P.  WHITE 

Cigars    and  Tobacco 
Shoes  and  Sunday  Papers 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA 

The  Walk-Over  Shoe 

Edward  G.  Case 

Gents'  Furnisher 

Lenape  Building,  Doylestown,  Pa. 
Next  Door  to  Post  Office. 


F.  Pulaski  &  Co. 

Art  Stores 

924  Chestnut  St.,    Philadelphia 
A  Blessing  in  Every  Jewish  Home 

"The  Child's  Prayer" 

A  BEAUTIFUL  Three  -  Colored 
-*■•*-  Engraving  combining  religoin 
and  art,  with  a  boy  or  girl  sus- 
pended by  four  angels ;  containing 
morning  and  evening  prayers  in 
Hebrew  and  English  ;  for  framing 
and  hanging  over  a  child's  bed. 
Endorsed  by  the  Boston  Section, 
Council  of  Jewish  Women  and 
more  prominent  Jewish  Divines. 
Upon  receipt  of  fi.oo  the  Engraving 
will  be  sent  to  everyone  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  Child's  Prayer  Publishing  Co. 

181  DUDLEY  STREET, 

Roxbury,    Mass. 
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4*ARD  \9°* 


ASK   YOUR  DEALER    AND  INSIST  ON  HAVING 
YOUR  AWNINGS   MADE  FROM 


Hoffman  Gold  Medal  Brand  Awning  Stripes 


Good  makers  can  get   these. 
the   Label 


Look   for 


HOFFMAN-CORR    MFG.  CO 

425  Market  St.,  Phila.  107  Duane  St.,  N.  Y 

Largest  Rope  and  Twine  Houses  in  the 
World.     Contractors  to  the  Government. 


Gutekunst  Portraits 


THE  CRITERION  EVER  Y WHERE 

Studios 

Broad  &  Columbia  Ave. 

Students'  Rates 


Branch  oj 

712  Arch  Street 


w 


Rotzel  &   Raike 


u  m 

West   State     Street,      near  Clinton 


b   e 


r 

DOYLESTOWN,    PA 


D.  KLEIN  &  BRO. 

Merchant    Tailors 

Makers  of  Uniforms 

CADETS'  UNIFORMS  a  Specialty 

927  Market  St.,  hi  lad  elphia 

c     Write/or  Samples,  Catalogs  and  Prices 

THE   SPOT    TO    BUY 

Fine    Confectionery 
and  Fancy  Fruit 

Wholesale  and  Retail 


At     BOTTI'S 


J~£>   Opposite 
-     Post  Office 


DOYLESTOWN 
PENNA, 


Beautiful  Faces  obtained  by  using  our 

j&  Raw  SilK  j& 
Gomplexion  Gloths 

To  introduce  we  will  mail  one  for  10c  in  stamps 
AMERICAN  SILK  MFG.   CO., 

4341   Orchard   St.,  Frankford,  PHILA. 


The  Berg  Company  | 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

f 


Manufacturers  of 


Pure  In  9  r  edient  Guanos  ^ 
and  Bone  Manures 


n 


